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A MUSEUM of English Rural Life has 

been established with the object of 
bringing together some of the material that 
is rapidly disappearing from the country- 
side. It will serve not only as a record of 
past practices but also as a reference collec- 
tion for scholars and historians. 


The collection is intended to cover all 
sides of rural life including agricultural 
implements and tools, domestic equipment, 
and the tools and machines used in rural 
crafts. By way of illustration the items 
already assembled include a breast plough, 
a stone roller, a cow bell and a braiding 
loom. 


It is obvious that a good deal of material 
exists on farms and in cottages. Much of 
this may have been unused for years, but 
on the other hand there are still tools in 
use which should be preserved because they 
are rapidly being replaced. Other equip- 
ment is of interest because, although still 
common, it has remained unaltered for 
many years. 


The museum is, of course, in a position 
to purchase exhibits but it will be most 
grateful for gifts and loans. Correspond- 
ence should be addressed to J. W. Y. Higgs, 
The Museum of English Rural Life, The 
University, Reading. 


O recent numbers of the Revue 

@Histoire littéraire de la France, 
reviewed in these pages, cxcv. 485, cxcvi. 67, 
were devoted to the memory of Honoré de 
Balzac, who died in 1850. The present 
number, Vol. 50, No. 4, dated October- 
December, 1950, commemorates, although 
perhaps with not quite the same adulation, 
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the deaths of Vaugelas and Rotrou in 1650. 

The influence exerted by Claude Favre 
de Vaugelas upon French letters and upon 
French literature has been estimated 
variously. All agree that it was immense. 
Where critics differ is that some feel that 
it was entirely beneficent, others that it was 
too great. To English people it seems a 
trifle remarkable that such men as Pierre 
Corneille and Racine should be dictated to 
by such men as Vaugelas and Bouhours. 
The article ‘Vaugelas a débuté dans les 
lettres en 1615’ by C. G. Collet does not, 
however, debate these weighty matters, but 
presents to the public an appreciation of 
Vaugelas’ early essay in translation from 
the Spanish, the ‘Sermons de Fonséque’ 
published in 1615 and rediscovered by 
Mlle. Jeanne Streicher some twenty years ago. 
ago. 

One article only is devoted to Vaugelas; 
and three to Rotrou: which, paradoxically, 
is a wise decision, for whereas interest has 
never been lost in the former, Rotrou has 
been sadly neglected, even to the point that 
editions of his plays are hard to seek and 
impossible to find. In ‘ Rotrou dramaturge 
baroque, Professor Raymond Lebégue, 
without attempting to set a meaning to this 
misused but much-used adjective—which 
he admits to be “aussi complexe et aussi 
difficile 4 définir que le sont classique et 
romantique””—applies it to the action and 
to the style of the seventeenth century 
dramatist. Robert Garapon, in ‘ Rotrou et 
Corneille, attempts, mainly by a study of 
the works, to establish the personal relations 
and the mutual literary debts of the two 
men between the years 1630 and 1650. 
Finally, in a fascinating little article entitled 
* Une scéne inédite de Saint Genest,’ Jacques 
Scherer publishes for the first time 58 
hitherto unknown lines which he has dis- 
covered in manuscript pasted in at the back 
of a 1648 edition of the ‘ Véritable Saint 
Genest’ of Rotrou. These lines, which form 
an addition to Act 2, Scene 2, of the play, 
are written in a hand probably of the end 
of the 18th century, but in a language 
appreciably earlier and possibly that of 
Rotrou himself. They are labelled 
‘Variantes du IIe Acte du St. Genest de 
Mr de Rotrou.’ Their genuineness as 
Rotrou’s own work will probably never be 
proved; but they form an interesting addition 
of which all students of the play must take 
cognisance, 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


MRSS ETE 


PALDEN’S MIDDLE-ENGLISH 
PRAYER 





I 

"THAT flyleaves, margins, and single leaves 

of old books and manuscripts contain 
all manner of scholia, marginalia, scraps of 
vernacular verse,' and copyists’ jingles,” such 
as the famous: nunc finem feci da mihi 
quod merui, is a familiar enough story. But 
their extent is probably not fully appreciated 
except by librarians who have dedicated 
much of their lives to the back-breaking 
task of cataloguing the great collections of 
medieval manuscripts and early printed 
books in the British Museum, the Bodleian, 
or the Cambridge University Library. It 
might be invidious to single out one such 
catalogue for special praise, but few would 
object to the citation of G. F. Warner and 
J. P. Gilson’s Catalogue of western manu- 
scripts in the Royal and King’s collections 
of the British Museum (London, 1921), in 
4 vols., with 125 facsimiles. 


This paper presents a hitherto unprinted 
Middle-English poem*® of the fifteenth 
century from British Museum Royal MS. 
2 Bx fol. It by an unidentified author named 
Palden. It constitutes the third of a series 
of similar articles, the first of which 
appeared in Modern Language Notes in 
November, 1949: the second of which is 
forthcoming in that same journal. Since the 
bulk of Middle-English didactic verse is 
anonymous, there is always considerable 


*Dr. C. F. Biihler of the Pierpont Morgan 
Library in New York, who has concerned himself 
with the problem of manuscript items in hand- 
printed books, has published a series of papers 
during the past decade under the general title: 
Libri impressi cum notis manuscriptis; see Modern 
Language Notes, liii (1938), 245-9; Isis, xxxiii 
(1942). 609-20; Medievalia et Humanistica, fasc. 
iv (1946), 107-110; Tradito, iv (1946), 429-35. 

? A number of these jingles were collected by the 
late Falconer Madan in his Books in Manuscript 
(second ed., London 1920, pp. 53-4); see also L. 
Thorndike, ‘‘ Copyists’ final jingles in mediaeval 
manuscripts,” Speculum, xii (1937), 268. 

*C. Brown & R. H. Robbins, The Index of 
Middle English Verse (New York, 1943), No. 1750. 
Robbins has listed other unprinted verses by un- 
identified poetasters of the fifteenth century in 
PMLA, Ixv (1950), 280. 
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interest raised by work whose authorship 
is proclaimed, even when it is of somewhat 
mediocre quality—as is the case at present, 
In fact Palden’s poem, while fair copy, is 
a clumsy mixture of verse and prose. The 
writer has used very light pointing and only 
one symbol: a virgule which evidently serves 
both to indicate a pause and a full-stop, A 
few conventional abbreviations have been 
silently expanded. 


II 
JESU A MARCY ONE‘ PALDEN 
1 Jesu that all thys worlde hathe wroght 
Heven and erthe ye made of nowght 
And sufferyd Jn a morowe tyde 
Your bodye to be hyde 
5 And your vysage J-bounden 
And J-bouffetyd ffull sore 
Lorde ye suffryd ye wykyd Jeweys 
That were ffull of pryde and wrethe 
On your blyssyd vysage to spytte 

10 Nowe Jesu for that dyspyte 
And for the rentyng 
Of your blessyd boodye that was soo whyte 
Nowe Lorde I beseeche you to sende me such 

grace thys 
daye to dwelle Jn your sarvys and ffor to 
shewe me the 

15 ffowll ffende that ys my mortall enimye 

ater noster/Ave maria 
esu = sufferyd at the owre of pryme of the 
aye 
The Jewes dyd yow grette derrey/ 
Beffore Pyllat the master of ye Lawe/ 

20 As a theffe yt shulde have bene to drawe/ 
And all was ffor owr gylte and owr trespas 
And not ffor yours/ 

Ye were J-put and ffor . . . (MS incomplete) 


R. H. Bowers. 
University of Florida. 


‘MS one; read on. 


AN UNCOLLECTED POEM OF 
JOHN SKELTON (?) 


(CHAPTER III of Angel Day's The 

English Secretorie (1586) is devoted to 
the subject of brevity in letters. In due 
course the author treats of a fault sometimes 
observed in correspondence, the “ Affecta- 
tion of too much brevitie,” in the following 
terms: 


Among manye that my selfe have 
knowne and often heard of, that in moste 
woonderfull and serious manner have 
affected this obscure or rather aenigmatt- 
call kind of brevitie, wherein not so muche 
as the least part of the matter shall bee 
almost discovered, I doe remember 4 
preetie iest, that I have often heard 
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repeated of pleasaunt and learned Skelton, 
whiche beeing not altogeather imper- 
tinent to thys purpose, it shall not be 
amisse for the readers recreation, briefly 
to have discovered, and thus it was. There 
is besides Saint Albones a place called 
Margate whiche sometymes was a Priorie 
of Nonnes, and ioyned not farre from the 
Abbey there. 


To this religious Priorie belonged a 
Myll, the water-course whereof, came 
from the Abbeye, and upon some dis- 
pleasure, Or annoyaunce done to the 
Abbey groundes, grewe to be stopped. The 
Ladie Prioresse of the Nonnerie, seeing 
her selfe thus highlye iniured, and beary- 
ing no stomacke to argue the matter wyth 
the Abbotte, hasteneth by licence to the 
Courte, meanyng to acquaint the king 
with her cause, and from him to seek 
tedresse: Where encountering with Skel- 
ton, she communicateth to hym her 
councel, and requireth in briefe maner 
to have the king thereof advertised, by 
hys skilfull devise in writing, whereupon 
Skelton wrote, and the Lady misliked. 
It was too muche, and the kyng impor- 
tuned with serious affayres, would never 
peruse it, why sayde Skelton, shall I not 
deliver to the kyng the state of your 
cause, what els aunswered the Ladye: 
But I will have it moste briefe, in three 
woordes if it were possible. The con- 
cited scholler perceiving her humor, 
wrote immediately as followeth. 


Humbly complayneth to 8 high estate, 
Lady Prioresse of Margate: 
For that the Abbot of S. Albones did stoppe, 
With two stones and a stake her water gappe. 
Helpe Lord for God sake. 


The Lady having good opportunitie, reft 
the writing, and viewing the quantitie and 
not the substaunce onely, pleased wyth 
the brevitie, shee presented it to the king: 
who for the noveltie of the shewe, read 
it with pleasure, and redreste it with 
likyng. The conceite was pretie, and so 
muche the more apte, because so aptlie 
it fitted the purpose... . But this inven- 
tion is not common, and _ therefore 
seldome happeneth to purpose. 


After the passage was printed, someone 
appears to have misliked it, for a cancel 
laf was printed off, the text of which agrees 
generally with the original except that 
(I) only the first two lines of verse appear, 
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followed by “ &c.”; and (2) a short para- 
graph is inserted, as follows: ‘“ Two lines 
more were conteined in this petition, the 
conveiaunce whereof being pithie, yet 
including wordes (perhaps of worse inter- 
pretation) then by the verities of ye authours 
meaning might in truth be coniectured, hath 
since the publishing hereof upon farther 
consideration, been thought meete for 
modesties sake to be left out.” Then the 
text resumes, with “ But” prefixed to the 
first word in the concluding paragraph. 

The verses have perhaps escaped notice 
because this edition of Day’s book is 
excessively rare, one copy being credited 
to the British Museum and another to the 
Folger Shakespeare Library. The latter con- 
tains both the cancellandum (signed “2” 
according to Waldegrave’s custom) and the 
cancellans (signed “ B.2.”). 


JaMES G. MCMANAWAY. 


‘RALPH ROISTER DOISTER’ AND 
THE LITTLE EYASES 


PERHAPS the least comprehensible and 

most peculiarly Elizabethan phenomenon 
of that age of our greatest dramatic glory 
is its penchant for child actors. One is 
baffled to imagine what the Salathiel Paveys 
can have been like. Ben Jonson testifies to 
their skill at mimicry, but one can only 
surmise their understanding of the roles 
which were created with a splendid oblivion 
of the children who were to play them. 

Even the early school plays seem con- 
trived more with hope of performance at 
court than with any thoughts of the boys 
at St. Paul’s or the Royal Chapel. An 
Edwards or a Lyly might allow his little 
eyases a passing jocosity (as in “ Damon 
and Pythias” 1, 176, or “Endymion,” V, 
ii. 11, 25-30) to remind the adults of the 
incongruity between the text and _ its 
performers, but that is about as much con- 
cession to the child actors as the Elizabethan 
dramatist normally made. It is the sort of 
thing everybody remembers in “ Hamlet” 
(III, ii). 

The Elizabethans seem to have followed 
the generally sound principle that the chief 
business of the child was to become an 
adult as soon as possible. Perhaps we go 
to the other extreme. 


Nicholas Udall, the author of “ Ralph 
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Roister Doister,’ was by no means a pro- 
gressive educationist. Indeed, one of his 
pupils, the poet Thomas Tusser, bore wit- 
ness in verse to his severity as a school- 
master. But the fact that Udall broke with 
tradition far enough to write an original 
English comedy on a Latin model shows 
that he may have carried his innovation 
a little farther than would appear at first 
impressions; that in fact he wrote his play 
with a juvenile cast and juvenile audience 
in mind. 

Critics of “Ralph Roister Doister” 
generally have associated its remarkable 
freedom from coarseness and its playfully 
didactic tone (noticeable even in the opening 
lines) with its author’s profession and the 
fact that the play was written to be per- 
formed at school. Of course, Udall had 
as precedents for a didactic piece addressed 
to schoolboys quite a body of dramatic 
material, like Redford’s “‘ Wit and Science,” 
which appears to have evolved out of the 
morality play and the Renaissance dialogue. 
But this is quite distinct from “ Ralph 
Roister Doister,” in which it would take 
a pretty discerning youngster to detect a 
pedagogue’s admonishing forefinger. More- 
over, a number of distinct episodes in the 
play seem addressed to a childhood world 
which had been rarely invoked in Udall’s 
time. 

The first of these is the farcical letter in 
which a shifting of the punctuation or 
pauses in reading reverse the meaning. 
(Ralph Roister Doister, III, iiii. v.) Has 
anyone gone through his schooldays without 
encountering some grammatical persiflage 
like this? It is the sort of humour that 
belongs as perennially to the schoolroom 
as the bad bargain joke belongs to the 
market place, and it is hard to imagine 
Udall composing it without thoughts of his 
young charges at Westminster. Again there 
are the lines (III, iiii. 86-90) in which Ralph 
Roister Doister has begun to “ weepe” out 
of sheer frustration. He is stepping out of 
character here both as miles gloriosus and 
deluded lover, unless one assumes that the 
dramatist whimsically makes him express 
his feelings on the juvenile level. At any 
rate, Merrygreeke tells him pointedly: 
“Rather play the man’s parte” (my italics). 

Finally, there are the scenes of Ralph 
Roister Doister’s mock death and his mock 
war against Christian Custance (R.D.D. 
III, iiii. and IV, iii-vii). Both of these come 


as incongruities in an otherwise realistic 
comedy. Christian Custance notably dog 
not live in a world where such extravagances 
happen, and Ralph Roister Doister, though 
an eccentric, is still for the most part pretty 
firmly rooted in a London that had littl 
understanding of fantasies among its adults, 
We need only reflect that a stock device 
of children’s play is to resolve momentary 
feelings of sadness with a mock funeral, 
or a bicker with sham warfare which may 
take on something of the character of a 
real fight. In any neighbourhood reasonably 
well supplied with children, one may see 
these scenes from “ Ralph Roister Doister” 
re-enacted in all their elaborateness, even 
to Ralph’s rough awakening by Merry. 
greeke when the game of the funeral has 
grown tiresome, and to the pots and pans 
with which Udall equips his comic hero 
in the battle with the comely and practical 
widow. 

Thus, Udall may have gone to more 
subtleties to bring Latin comedy in the range 
of the English schoolboy’s experience than 
would be immediately apparent. These are 
by no means the only parts of this venerable 
text which are animated with something of 
a spirit of play. If one reads it with this 
in mind, it takes on new vitality and colour. 


HERBERT T. WEBSTER. 


Temple University, 
Philadelphia. 


‘“ VEAL,” QUOTH THE 
DUTCHMAN’ 


E repartee between Katherine and 

Longaville (Love’s Labour's Los, 
5, 2, 247—the new Cambridge edition) has 
puzzled commentators, and the best con 
jectures are that “veal” is (1) the way a 
foreigner might pronounce “ well,” and 
(2) that it is the English pronunciation of 
“veil.” Both readings are possible and 
pertinent, but neither is particularly effective 
dramatically. 

But there is another, simpler possibility, 
one that makes more sense as far as 
play is concerned: that Katherine means 
“vile.” She has used this word earlier in 
the scene (5, 2, 52) to characterize the love- 
sick literary efforts of her own suitor, and 
it is entirely in keeping for her to use the 
word again in this game of wit with 
Longaville. 
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(Kath.] What, was your vizard made without a 
tongue 


Long. 1 know the reason, lady, why you ask. 
Kath] O for your reason! quickly, sir: I long. 
ng. You have a double tongue within your 


mask, 
And would afford my speechless vizard 


[Kath.] “ Veal,” quoth the Dutchman. Is not veal 
a calf? 


She has deliberately encouraged him to 
make a conceited, courtly joke, and now 
wishes to destroy his self-esteem abruptly. 
There is, then, some point in her calling 
his rejoinder “ vile,” little in her simply say- 
ing “ well.” A Dutchman (German) would, 
of course, pronounce “vile” as if it were 
“veal.” The idea of “veil” might also be 
hovering in the background of _ this 
elaborate phonetic repartee, since the 
German pronunciation of “ veil” would be 
the same as the English pronunciation of 
“vile.” 
E. S. FUSSELL. 
University of California. 


THE VISIT OF COMENIUS TO 
ENGLAND IN 1641 


AMONG Samuel Hartlib’s papers was 

found, written in his hand, a sheet 
containing the title and other particulars 
of an anonymous tract,’ which I believed 
was published by Hartlib. Inspection of a 
copy of the tract? confirms me in that belief, 
and also makes me attribute the authorship 
to John Dury, on account of its style and 
because the greater part of its contents deals 
sg matters to which he was devoting his 
ife, 


‘Englands + Thankfulnesse, or An Humble 
Remembrance presented to the Committee for 
Religion in the High Court of Parliament with 
Thanksgiving for that happy Pacification betweene 
the two Kingdomes. By a faithful well-wisher to 
this Church and Nation. Wherein are sumarily 
discovered a maine and most subtile Plot of the 
Pope and his conclave against Protestancy. 
Their true method and policy how to undermine 
the same. The best and principal meanes of re- 
establishing the Palatin House and preserving all 
Envangelical Chs. As likewise Three special 
Instruments of the publique good in the ways of 
Religion Learning and Preparatives for the con- 
version of the Jewes. London. P. for Michael 
Sparke Senior dwelling in Green-Arbour at the 
signe of the blew Bible. 1642. in 4to. Pag. 16. 

Turnbull, Hartlib, Dury and Comenius: 

Gleanings from Hartlib’s Papers. University Press 

of Liverpool, 1947, p. 90. 


*In the library of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
there is another copy at Trinity College, Dublin. 
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It was written between September 21 and 
October 18, 1641: after September 21, 
because it mentions that the Czech educa- 
tional reformer, John Amos Comenius, had 
“lately arrived” in England—an event 
which took place on that date; before 
October 18, because it is, in my opinion, 
that petition from Hartlib to Parliament 
which one Stoughton, possibly Sir Nicholas 
Stoughton, had shown by that date to gentle- 
men of his acquaintance, some of whom 
were in Parliament, and also to some of the 
chief ministers in his neighbourhood.’ The 
Long Parliament reassembled on October 
20, and Hartlib’s petition, subsequently 
printed in this tract, was presented to the 
Committee for Religion, which had been 
appointed by the Commons in the previous 
year. 

The reference in the title of the tract to 
the “happy Pacification betweene the two 
Kingdomes ” is to the treaty made with the 
Scots on August 10, 1641. 

The tract begins by reminding the Com- 
mittee of God’s recent blessing on the 
nation in restoring its spiritual and temporal 
life and liberty, “ whereas we were all in 
wofull distresse and anxiety for the sense 
of evils present, and in dreadful expectation 
of worse things to come.” This nation is 
God’s people, “ called . . . to propagate unto 
all the world the glorious goodnesse of his 
Kingdome,” and has both an abundance 
of men fit for the purpose and ample means 
to maintain them in it. It should, therefore, 
set some fit men who are now idle to use 
their combined talents in the public and 
profitable task of inducing Protestants to 
cease quarrelling with one another and to 
co-operate in the propagation of human 
and divine knowledge, first to all other 
Christians and then to all other men. After 
showing the possibility of such union and 
co-operation amongst Protestants, the tract 
indicates three main means thereto. The 
first is to improve the content and method 
of teaching in their schools, and to advance 
learning and science as desired by Bacon;‘* 
the second is to promote mutual correspon- 
dence and co-operation in religion among 
Protestant churches and churchmen; and the 
third is “ to make Christianity lesse offensive 
and more knowne unto the Jewes .. . and 
the Jewish State and Religion . . . more 


* Turnbull, op. cit., p. 361. 


‘In his Advancement of Learning and De 
Augmentis Scientiarum. 
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knowne unto Christians,” and so prepare 
a way for the conversion of the Jews.° 


Then the author of the tract, turning to 
the question of what the Committee and 
Parliament may do in these matters, first 
states that he began to reflect on these things 
because he thought he saw a special provi- 
dence of God in the bringing together into 
England, in some degree against their own 
intentions, of three men, Dury, Comenius 
and Rittangel, who “ have beene these many 
yeares, without outward helpes and 
encouragements, very diligent to worke out 
the three taskes afore named.” Dury, he 
says, has “prosecuted the Ecclesiastical 
businesse,"* and has already been in 
England for five or six months’ “io sue 
for helpe in his worke, wherein he getteth 
none,”* and is ready to leave the country, 
“although he minds never to leave his 
negotiation.” Comenius, who has worked 
at reforming schools and at perfecting pan- 
sophical studies,’ “has arrived here lately, 
somewhat backwardly, and besides his 
owne intention: yet at the earnest persuasion 
of others, who have invited him for love 
to your State he is come.” Rittangel,’° who 
has spent twenty years among the Jews of 
the East, and some of the West, with a 
view to their conversion, and who knows 


* Later (e.g. between 1646 and 1650) Dury again 
showed his interest in the problem of converting 
the Jews, and in 1656 he wrote on the question 
of their admission to this country; cf. Turnbull, 
op. cit., pp. 257-8, 261-2 and 282. 

* Since 1628 Dury had been trying to reconcile 
the various sects of Protestants in Europe, 
— the Lutherans and those of the Reformed 

urch. 


"He had come back to England between 
January 27 and March 23, 1641; cf. Turnbull, 
op. cit., pp. 219 and 222. 


* Cf. Turnbull, op. cit., pp. 211, 218, 219, 224, and 
225; and documents 107-110, 113-4, 117, i22, 
124-5, and 209 on pp. 309-316. 

*Already Comenius had written his two books 
for the teaching of Latin, the Janua and the 
Vestibulum and had completed the translation of 
his Didactica Magna from Czech into Latin. He 
had also by this time sketched his Pansophia in 
his Praeludia (published by Hartlib in 1637; 
second edition, with additions as Pansophiae 
Prodromus, in 1639) in his Pansophiae Diatyposis, 
and in the two works listed as Numbers XII and 
XIII in my book, p. 442. 

* Johann Stephan Rittangel (1606-52) was Pro- 
fessor at Ké6nigsberg University of oriental 
languages, which he had learned during many 
years of travel in Europe, Asia and Africa. A few 
years later Dury described him to Hartlib as 
learned in Hebrew but of such a disposition that 
there was no dealing with him. 


their authors and speaks their lang 
better than this his mother tongue, has been 
brought to England by providence and 
against his intention, having been robbed 
at sea by the Dunkirkers'' while on his 
way to another country.’* These three men, 
meeting thus so unexpectedly,’® are ready 
to “conferre and joyne counsels and 
endeavours together to advance the publike 
good, with some relation and helpe of one 
towards another.”** 

Out of thankfulness for God’s favours, 
the author continues, the Committee and 
Parliament should “countenance _ these 
endeavours, at least so farre as to desire 
these gentlemen whilest they are yet here 
together, to set downe each of them in 
writing’® their counsell concerning the meanes 
and wayes of bringing that to passe, which 
sO many yeares they have endeavoured to 
prepare and advance, that when you shall 
perceive what their experience upon good 
grounds will advise to be done in these 
excellent workes, your godly zeale and pru- 
dencie may judge and resolve how farre 
either to undertake the businesse, and make 
them your owne, or otherwayes to give 
assistance, countenance, and _ encourage- 
ments unto the Agents thereof, that they 
may without difficulty, more readily and 
comfortably proceed therein hereafter.” 

To induce the Committee and Parliament 
not to despise or neglect this matter he then 
adds some further considerations, apart from 
such benefits to England as a much needed 
reform of schools in languages and liberal 
sciences, the removal of defects in human 
and divine knowledge, and the composure 
of differences in religion. 

One of the considerations or reasons of 
State is the frustration of the intention of 
her enemies to cause internal dissensions in 


"Privateers from Dunkirk were active about 
this time. 

** Amsterdam. 

* Actually Hartlib himself had written to Dury 
(Turnbull, op. cit., pp. 217, 219) and Comenius 
(Archiv pro baddéni o zivote a spisech J. A. 
Komenského, sesit 3, Brno, 1913, p. 13, para. 50) 
urging them to come to England. | 

“ Hartlib, Dury and Comenius were already 
collaborators and in March 1642 made a formal 
agreement for mutual assistance (Turnbull, op. 
cit., pp. 362-3 and 458). 

**Dury did this in the documents referred to 
above (p. 2, n. 5); Comenius in two tracts written 
on October 1 and October 8/18, 1641, respectively 
(Turnbull op. cit., pp. 358-360), and in his Via 
a, written in England during the winter of 
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England and keep her from friendly 
relations with Protestants abroad, and the 
restoration of the House of Palatine, which 
cannot be successfully achieved by supply- 
ing the Prince Elector with an army’* for 
the recovery Of his lands but only by 
restoring and maintaining the Protestant 
religion in Germany, which in turn depends 
on reconciling the religious differences 
among Protestants and on teaching them 
ways of educating their children in the true 
principles of divine learning and of correct- 
ing the defects in sciences of those who are 
of riper age. These measures will make 
England great among foreign Protestants 
and create a common interest between her 
and them which all the devices of her 
enemies will never be able to destroy. 
Another consideration arises, the tract 
says, from the resolutions taken in Papal 
conclave, and practised in the past against 
the Hussites in Bohemia,’’ to send agents 
and emissaries to win over some Protestants 
in a country by yielding on some unimpor- 
tant points of Protestant grievance against 
Roman Catholics, and then forcing the rest 
to agree—resolutions which have already 
led to attempts in England,’* in France by 
Cardinal Richelieu,’® and in Germany and 
Poland mainly by Valerianus Magnus.”° 
This plot of the Pope and his conclave will 
tear the Protestant churches to pieces and 
utterly overthrow them, the writer believes, 
if no course is taken to prevent it. To 
prevent it the better education of young 
and old in human and divine learning is 
the best and the only sure course, but a 
slow one; an interim policy, which will be 
effectual and useful, and which should be 


“In 1638 Charles Louis had been helped by 
his uncle, Charles I, and in 1641 he came to Eng- 
land to prosecute his cause with Parliament, 
leaving again in 1642 when civil war broke out. 
It is a little strange that Dury, the author of this 
tract, should soon afterwards, in 1642, have 
advocated the granting of financial support by 
Parliament to Charles Louis (Turnbull, op. cit., 
pp. 229 and 231). 

"The persecution of the Protestants after the 
battle of the White Hill_in 1620. , 

"Suspicion that the Catholics were planning to 
pa out Protestantism in England was rife at this 
ime, 

His treatment of the Huguenots. 

“A Capuchin monk (1587-1661). appointed 
avostolic missionary to Germany, Poland and 
Hungary in 1640 by Pope Urban VIII. His 
Judicium de acatholicorum et catholicorum regula 
credendi of 1641 was answered by Comenius (Turn- 
ull, op. cit., p. 444, Numbers XX and XXI), to 
whom Valerian replied in 1646. 
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used without delay, is to induce Protestants 
to correspond with one another for the 
settlement of their religious differences, so 
that the united body of Protestants may 
be able to meet and confound their 
adversaries. The author concludes his state- 
ment of this consideration with an admoni- 
tion to the Committee and Parliament: “ if 

. you should now neglect this Duty, 
you shall not be guiltlesse; but have much 
to answer for unto Him, who perhaps hath 
given you this great deliverance onely for 
this end, that you might be herein steadable 
unto his afflicted and persecuted Churches. 
But if you should not at all care to prevent 
this danger, God is able to send deliverance 
another way; and you and your houses will 
not escape the judgements denounced unto 
those that stand not up for the Lord’s cause, 
to helpe him against the mighty.” 

The third and last consideration men- 
tioned by the author is that God evidently 
intends to produce a new birth of States in 
Europe, to judge by the great changes taking 
place in them, and particularly in Austria,”’ 
and that He is acting thus in order to bring 
the Church of Christ to its perfection in 
the quieting of the nations and Christ’s rule 
over them. In this work the English Church, 
upon which are the eyes of all other 
Churches, and chiefly those of Germany, 
and from which these Churches need help, 
ought to play a part because of God's 
blessings upon it; and it will play its part 
if the Committee and Parliament will take 
seriously to heart the proposals that the 
author is making to them. 

The tract is of some significance for the 
fresh light it throws on the visit of Comenius 
to England in 1641-2. Comenius stated 
more than once, at the time and later,?? 
that he had been summoned to England 
by Parliament. The tract, however, indicates 
clearly that he was not called here by Parlia- 
ment, but came “ at the earnest persuasion ™ 
of certain people, who invited him out of 
their love for this country. If my conjec- 
tures are correct, that the tract was written 
by Dury and published by Hartlib, the 
evidence it affords must carry great weight 
against Comenius’s statements about the 
source of his invitation, for it is the con- 
temporary evidence of Hartlib and it was 


_ ™ The territorial losses of the Austrian Empire 
in the Thirty Years’ War. 

* Archiv. etc., sesit 3, p. 13, para. 51; Opera 
De novis . . . occasionibus. 


Didactica Omnia, I. 
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Hartlib who wrote urging Comenius to 
come over.** Among the people who sup- 
ported the invitation were probably John 
Pym, John Williams, James Ussher, John 
Selden, Robert Greville (Lord Brooke), 
Edward Montagu (Viscount Mandeville), 
Robert Rich (Earl of Warwick), Sir Cheney 
Culpeper, Sir Justinian Isham, Sir Christo- 
pher Hatton and Sir Nicholas Stoughton; 
some of these were members of the Long 
Parliament. 

Comenius relates’ that,?* after its 
re-assembly on October 20, 1641, Parliament 
more than once directed that he should hold 
himself in readiness because there was about 
to be appointed a Commission of prudent 
men from Parliament who would consider 
his scheme.?> Meanwhile, he adds, Parlia- 
ment communicated their plans for assign- 
ing to Comenius and his collaborators some 
college, with its revenues, for the main- 
tenance, for a term of years or permanently, 
of a number of learned and hardworking 
men of all nations. There were even named 
for the purpose the Savoy in London, Win- 
chester?® out of London and, nearer to the 
City, Chelsea College, and inventories of the 
last-named and of its revenues were given 
to Comenius; so that nothing seemed more 
certain than that the plan of Bacon for the 
opening somewhere of a Universal College, 
wholly devoted to the advancement of the 
sciences, could be carried out. There is, 
unfortunately, no record of any of these 
events—the intention to appoint a Com- 
mission, the appointment of a Commission, 
or the plan to grant a college—in the State 
or other political papers of the period, or 
in the Journals either of the House of Lords 
or of the House of Commons. It is tempting, 
however, to assume that, if Parliament or 
the Committee for Religion did any of these 
things, their action was the outcome of the 
petition to them from Hartlib which is con- 
tained in this tract. 

In the event, as Comenius himself 
relates,”’ nothing was done by Parliament in 
this matter because of the outbreak of war 
in Ireland in November, 1641, the departure 
of the King from London in January, 1642. 
and the subsequent outbreak of the Civil 

> See note 13. 


** Archiv, etc., sesit 3,p. 15, para. 54: Onera 
Didactica Omnia, 11. De novis . . . occasionibus. 


*Probably as contained in the two tracts men- 
tioned above, n. 15. 

*®See Turnbull, op. cit., p. 361. 

7 See note 24. 
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War. Comenius himself accepted an invita. 
tion to Sweden and left England on June 21, 
1642. Dury had already gone early in May 
to The Hague to take up his post as Chap. 
lain to Princess Mary. Rittangel, too, left 
England—when is not known, but he was 
already in Amsterdam on July 3/13, 1642 
G. H. TURNBULL, 
The University, 
Sheffield. 


** Turnbull, op cit., p. 366. 


SHELLEY IN JAPAN 
I 


(THE introduction of Shelley’s poetry or 
Shelley’s name itself into Japan may 
begin with the translation of Samuel 
Smiles’ “Character” by Masanao Naka- 
mura, which was published in the thirteenth 
year of Meiji (1880). The translator was 
the man who, after coming home in 1867 
from England, gave lectures on Chinese 
Classics and Chinese Philosophy at Tokyé 
Imperial University in 1880, and who would 
advocate the superiority of Western civiliza- 
tion based on Christianity to that of ours. 
The aim of the translation of ‘ Character” 
is considered to have been the introduction 
of Western morals into our country, but as 
it mentions many men of letters in Western 
countries and their works, the translation 
chanced to play the part of a forerunner 
in the introduction of them. The one passage 
quoted from Shelley’s poem is this: 
Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong, 
They learn in suffering what they teach ir song. 
‘Julian and Maddalo,’ Il. 544-546. 
The situation of our country in the early 
period of the Meiji Era demanded that we 
should adopt Western civilization as soon 
as possible, so that we might be able to 
keep up with other countries. The imitation 
of the West, in manners and customs as 
well as politics and economics, was con- 
sidered the only way to civilization. 
Stimulated by this current of the times, 
the translation of foreign books, which had 
been counted on our fingers, came to 
increase in number year after year. But 
when we analyse the chief aims of the trans- 
lations we can divide them into two: the 
innovation and the diffusion of political 
ideas, and the gratification of our curiosity 
to learn what was quite unknown to us in 
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far-off countries. Under the first heading 
many of the works of Lord Lytton and 
Benjamin Disraeli were translated into 
Japanese, and even Shakespeare’s “ Julius 
Caesar,” simply for the purpose of propa- 
ganda of political ideology. This being so it 
is not surprising that in the field of Con- 
tinental Literature the works of Alexandre 
Dumas in which the French Revolution is 
often treated had already been translated 
into our language. Under the second head- 
ing, such books as “Robinson Crusoe,” 
“Gulliver's Travels” and “The Arabian 
Nights ” were translated. 

Naturally, many of these were translated 
not by literary men but by politicians or 
others who could scarcely appreciate the 
original works as literature, and this ten- 
dency continued down to the middle of the 
Meiji Era. 

Rinjirs Takayama, one of the famous 
literary critics in this era, in describing the 
influence of foreign literature on that of 
ours in the Meiji Era, informs us how things 
stood at that time. He says: 


Most of the poets or novelists of our 
country, eight or nine out of ten, are not 
familiar with foreign literature, and 
eighty or ninety per cent of those who 
are well acquainted with it are not poets 
nor novelists. 


Judging from these circumstances, it will 
be natural that Shelley should not have 
been introduced earlier. From the thirteenth 
year (1880) when “ Character” was trans- 
lated down to the twenty-eighth year (1895) 
when the Japan-China War came to an end, 
the name of Shelley meant almost nothing 
to the Japanese. One or two short poems 
of his were put into Japanese, but they were 
accidentally picked up out of some anthology 
or other, and their beauty was not fully 
appreciated. I should like to call this a 
period of unconscious introduction of 
Shelley. 

There are, belonging to this period, three 
noteworthy translations of Shelley’s “To a 
Skylark ” into Chinese, Kenché Suematsu’s, 
translated and published in the fifteenth year 
(1882), Shunnd Shdshi’s in the sixteenth 
(1883), and Shinkei Yamauchi’s in the 
twenty-fourth (1891). 

But I find that Shunné Shdshi was one of 
Suematsu’s pen-names, which had strangely 
remained unknown even to his son, and 
accordingly, we can hardly recognize the 
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difference between these two Chinese trans- 
lations. Therefore the earliest Chinese 
translations of Shelley’s “To a Skylark ” are 
two only. (The reason why it was put not 
into Japanese, but into Chinese, was due to 
the fact that Chinese literature was at that 
time one of the few courses cultured classes 
had to take, and by poetry we meant Chinese 
poetry, except for the time-honoured forms 
of shorter poems such as “Waka” and 
“ Haiku.”’) 

Suematsu’s translation was done while he 
was studying at Cambridge University, urged 
by his friend Kenzo Wadagaki, and 
Yamauchi’s was translated from the chapter 
on Shelley in Swinton’s “Studies in 
English Literature,’ vol. II: the text-book 
of English literature in his Second High 
School days. Neither of these can be con- 
sidered as having been inspired by deep love 
for Shelley or with the special intention to 
introduce Shelley’s work to Japan. 

From January to March in the twenty- 
seventh year (1894) the first, second and 
third volumes of “ A Collection of European 
and American Famous Poems,” translated 
and edited by Tateki Owada, were published. 
These are the earliest collections of trans- 
lated poems to contain poems by Shelley. 
In the first page of the first volume, “To a 
Skylark” is found with a brief life of 
Shelley, and in the second volume, “ The 
Cloud” is translated. Among one hundred 
and four poems in three volumes, there are 
only two short ones by Shelley. But this 
does not compare very unfavourably with 
four pieces of Byron’s, three of Coleridge’s, 
five of Wordsworth’s and two of Tennyson’s. 

During this period were published several 
other books which introduced Shelley or his 
works in some way or other, but what they 
did was very insignificant. They are the 
first “History of English Literature” in 
Japan published in the twenty-fourth year 
(1891) by Tamotsu Shibue, “A Chrono- 
logical Table of Men of Letters” in the 
twenty-fifth (1892) by Yaichi Haga, later 
revised and enlarged as “ A Chronological 
Table of Men of Letters in the World,” 
and “ The World Biographical Dictionary,” 
by Taketar6 Yamada, published in the 
twenty-sixth year (1893). 

Before I describe “Literary Essays on 
Occasion,” by Shdy6 Tsubouchi, published 
in the twenty-ninth year of Meiji (1896), I 
want to draw a line here of demarcation in 
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the period of introducing Shelley to this 
country. The period just before the Russo- 
Japanese War may be called “ A Transition 
Period.” 

As the general tendency of the literary 
world, a new literature—distinguished from 
the utilitarian literature into which political 
ambition and practical use are woven—a 
new literature which is the expression of the 
inner side of our daily life came to be 
expected by the public. And it was in the 
‘Literary Society Movement’ in the twenty- 
sixth year (1893) that this tendency showed 
itself most clearly, and it lasted for more 
than ten years till the Russo-Japanese War 
broke out. 

As for the concern with, or the under- 
standing of, Shelley, the appreciation of his 
works which had been limited to two short 
poems only, came to cover his whole poetry 
during this second period—the transition 
period, though, needless to say, it is far from 
the glorious days of Taisho and Showa Eras. 


SHOGORO OGITA. 
(To be continued) 


INFLUENCE OF WORDSWORTH’S 
*LINES COMPOSED A FEW MILES 
ABOVE TINTERN ABBEY’ UPON 
KEATS’ ‘ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE’ 


TH reference to Keats’ line, “ The 

weariness, the fever, and the fret,” in 

his Ode To A Nightingale, Professor Claude 
Finney wrote: 


The phraseology of this verse may have 
been suggested by a passage in Tintern 
Abbey (vv. 52-53), in which Wordsworth 
said that, ‘ When the fretful stir Unpro- 
fitable, and the fever of the world’ hung 
upon the beatings of his heart, his spirit 
turned to the natural beauty of sylvan 
Wye for consolation.’ 


In my opinion the influence of Tintern 
Abbey is stronger than Finney’s word 
“may” indicates. I think that Keats was 
definitely echoing Wordsworth’s diction with 
“fever” and “ fret’; and also that the word 
“weariness” was suggested by Tintern 
Abbey. The idea of weariness is derived 

» Claude Lee Finney, The Evolution of Keats’s 
Poetry, 2 vols., Harvard University Press (1936), II, 


627. All my quotations here from Finney are from 
pp. 626-27. 
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from Wordsworth’s poem as well as the ideas 
of fever and fret, for Wordsworth says that 
he owes to “ beauteous forms ” 

In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 

. . - Nor less, I trust, 

To them I may have owed another gift, 

Of aspect more sublime; that blessed mood, 

In which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 

all this unintelligible world, 

Is lightened. (Lines 27, 35-41.) 
That Keats had been impressed by this 
passage is revealed by his letter of May, 
1818, in which he wrote: 


An extensive knowledge is needful to 
thinking people—it takes away the heat 
and fever; and helps, by widening specula- 
tion, to ease the Burden of the Mystery: 
a thing I begin to understand a little, and 
which weighed upon you in the most 
gloomy and true sentence in your Letter? 


Aside from mention of fever and the 
“Burden of the Mystery’*® the word 
“weighed” harks back to Wordsworth’s 
poem: “the weary weight of all this unin- 
telligible world.” Further evidence is found 
in Bailey’s statement wherein he says, 
“Again we often talked of that noble 
passage in the Lines on Tintern Abbey,” and 
he quotes lines 37-41.* 

Finney attempted to show that the Ode To 
A Nightingale marks a stage in Keats’ in- 
tellectual development: “ After Keats had 
mastered the ‘naked truths’ of life in the 
latter part of March, 1819, he could contem- 
plate them with temperate blood, intuit them, 
and express them in the objective form of 
poetry.” But the ode was written in May, 
1819, and in the letter of May, 1818, quoted 
above, Keats showed that he had been 
thinking seriously of the “ Burden of the 
Mystery” at least a full year before he 
wrote the ode. Although Finney thinks that 
Keats “ alluded to ‘ the weariness, the fever, 
and the fret’ which he had experienced in 
February and March [1819] before he had 
mastered the painful problems of ex- 
perience,” and indeed to some degree Keats 
may have done so, it appears clear that such 
experience was far from the only source for 
his ideas and phraseology. The present note 
sets forth evidence that Keats, in his Ode To 


2 The Letters of John Keats, New York, Oxford 
University Press (1947), p. 140. é 

*>M. B. Forman notes that this phrase is from 
Tintern Abbey, |. 38. 
“Quoted by Finney. 
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A Nightingale, drew more from Wordsworth 
than has been hitherto shown.° 


CHARLES L. RIVERS. 
University of Southern California. 


‘Although I do not here treat the relationship 
of the two entire poems, I hope at a future time 
to show that Keats’s Ode as a whole owes much 
to Wordsworth. 


A NOTE ON KEATS’S 
‘TO AUTUMN’ 


MS AMY LOWELL stated of Keats's 
To Autumn, “There are no echoes, 
no literary images.” To my knowledge no 
sources of any of the passages of the 
poem have been discovered. Professor 
Clarence D. Thorpe suggested” as a 
possible source of some of the imagery, 
the Faerie Queene, VII, vii. stanzas 30, 37 
and 38. There is some similarity of diction, 
and of course, the personification of autumn. 
There is insufficient evidence that the 
similarity is not completely fortuitous. 

A passage in Spenser’s Colin Clout’s Come 
Home Again, however, offers close parallels 
to four lines of the ode in imagery, diction, 
cadence, and syntactical structure. The use 
of load and fill in the same sequence seems 
evidence that Keats echoed Spenser. A com- 
parison of the two passages is of interest 
in observing Keats’s imagination at work in 
> most flawless, if not the finest, of his 

es, 


Conspiring with him how to !oad and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eves 


run; 

To bend with apples the moss'd cottage-trees, 

And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core. 
(To Autumn, lines 3-6.) 


Her deeds were like great clusters of ripe grapes, 
Which load the braunches of the fruitfull vine, 
Offring to fall into each mouth that gapes, 

And fill the same with store of timely wine. 
(Colin Clout’s Come Home Again, lines 600-603.) 


The context of the passage from Spenser 
may be of some significance also. The pre- 
ceeding lines contain a reference to honey, 

The which doth softly trickle from the hive, 

(line 597) 
and line 604 compares the “lookes” of 
Queen Elizabeth with the beams of the 
Pr Keats (Boston and New York, 1925), II, 


*John Keats: Complete Poems and Selected 
Letters (New York, 1935), p. 377. 
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““morning sun.” These may possibly have 
suggested other imagery in the first stanza 


of the ode. GeorGe W. HARTUNG. 


BECKFORD’S DWARF AND 
*DON JUAN,’ V, Ixxxvii-xciv 


N Byron’s Don Juan, Canto V, the hero 
is ushered into the splendid palace of 
the Caliph’s fourth wife Gulbeyaz and 
approaches a ‘gigantic portal through the 
gloom, / Haughty and huge.’ It is the 
entrance to the harem, guarded by two 
dwarf-mutes whose duty it is to swing the 
doors open on their hinges ‘smooth as 
Rogers’ rhymes.’ Juan is scared and 
fascinated by the dwarfs; they are ‘incubi’ 
with ‘serpent optics’; Baba fears that they 
may penetrate Juan’s female disguise. 
This massy portal stood at the wide close 
Of a huge hall, and on its either side 
Two little dwarfs, the least you could suppose, 
Were sate, like ugly imps, as if allied 
In mockery to the enormous gate which rose 
O’er them in almost pyramidic pride: 
The gate so splendid was in all its features, 
You never thought about those little creatures, 


Until you nearly trod on them, and then 

You started back in horror to survey 
The wondrous hideousness of those small 
men... (V. Ixxxvii-viii) 

It seems likely that Byron owed this pic- 
turesque detail to a report of one of the 
Caliph Beckford’s extravagances rather than 
to any experience, real or imagined, during 
his own Near Eastern travels. Byron’s 
principal contacts with Oriental high life 
were his visit to Ali Pasha at Tepelini in 
1809, an urbane, if ambiguous, affair, and 
his audience by the Sultan Mahmoud I 
at Constantinople in May, 1810. Dr. Borst, 
who describes the latter occasion in some 
detail, opines that Byron certainly never saw 
the harem and concludes that Byron did not 
draw very much on his recollection of Con- 
stantinople for the fifth Canto." 

Beckford, on the other hand, had a dwarf 
who opened doors at Fonthill. He was an 
ugly dwarf, whose name was Piero or Perro. 
Beckford’s biographers are vague about how 
exactly Beckford acquired him,? but if he 


*W. A. Borst, Lord Byron’s First Pilgrimage 
(New Haven, 1948), pp. 121-4. 

*He was ‘found in some Italian town’ (Lewis 
Melville, The Life and Letters of William Beck- 
ford [1910], p. 2) or ‘ picked up out of charity by 
Beckford in Spain’ (Guy Chapman, Beckford 
[1937], p. 281). 
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entered Beckford’s service during the 
Spanish tour, he was with him from 1787 
(Beckford’s former tutor Drysdale mentions 
Piero in 1791), and was still in the Caliph’s 
employ in the 1830s. Dr. Oliver provides 
the most illuminating account: 


His name was Piero and he was of 

Italian birth. Beckford had found him 

somewhere on the Continent, a deformed, 

ill-favoured little creature, living in very 
miserable conditions, and had, in a mood 
of picturesque benevolence, befriended 
him by taking him into his service. He 
was thus able to indulge his taste for 
striking contrasts by having the great 
gates at Fonthill opened and shut by this 
diminutive, grotesque figure. Piero stood 
faithfully by his master, and we hear of 
him more than forty years after this 
time.® 

Later, there were baseless scandals about 

Piero and he became multiplied into a whole 

crowd of such servitors.* 

In Don Juan, to enhance symmetry and 
Orientalism, Beckford’s deformed servant 
becomes two dwarf-mutes, but the main 
likeness holds. The palace of Gulbeyaz in 
which ‘ Wealth had done wonders—taste not 
much’ (xciv) and its state of rich interior 
confusion— 

A dazzling mass of gems and gold and glitter 

Magnificently mingled in a litter (xciii), 
reminds us of Samuel Rogers’s account to 
Lady Bessborough of his visit to Fonthill 
in October, 1817. Rogers described the 
dwarf, the apartments filled with gems and 
medals, and the altar in the chapel heaped 
with golden candle-sticks and jewelled 
chalices.§ 

Throughout his writing life Byron was 
fascinated not only by Vathek but by its 
author. He moralized over decaying 
Mountserrat in Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage 


for his final voyage to Greece in 1823.’ I 


°>J. W. Oliver. The Life of William Beckford 
(1937 ed.), pp. 211-2. 

‘Chapman, op. cit., pp. 290-1. 

5 Oliver, op cit., pp. 276-7. Even the perfumes 
in the harem galleries may be a Fonthill detail 
(Ixxxv): Beckford had fires of cedar-wood and 
pine-cones when Nelson paid his celebrated visit 
to the Abbey in 1800. 

* See the final note to The Giaour, and note to 
The Bride of Corinth, section xxi, and Oliver, op. 
cit., pp. 284-7. 

* Byron’s Letters and Journals, ed. Prothero, VI. 
284. Byron himself, of course, never met Beckford 
or set foot in Fonthill. 
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have not succeeded in discovering who may 
have been his informant about the dwarf, 
although Rogers seems the likeliest candj- 
date. But Rogers’s description of Fonthill 
in a letter to Byron of February, 1818, which 
Byron thought ‘ very striking,’ does not men- 
tion Piero,’ and Rogers did not visit Byron 
in Italy until October-November, 1821, two 
months after the publication of Cantos III, 
IV and V in August. 


PETER URe. 
* Ibid., IV. 206-7, 209. 


SIR HARRY TRELAWNY 


WHEN I published a paper on Sir Harry 

Trelawny in Notes and Queries, cxciv, 
163, 182, I was left with the puzzle that, 
having entered the Church of England as 
a decided latitudinarian and having exercised 
his Anglican ministry for many years, he 
should have become a Roman Catholic in 
his old age. The processes of his thought 
remained unexplained. I have since dis- 
covered the following passage by Cardinal 
Wiseman. It occurs in his essay, “The 
Hampden Controversy,” in the Dublin 
Review, May, 1836, and is reprinted in his 
Essays on Various Subjects, ii. 21£ (London, 
1853), where a footnote indicates that it 
refers to Sir Harry Trelawny: 


We had the pleasure of being acquainted 
with one who for years had exercised the 
ministry in the Establishment, but became 
a convert to the truth, and, in his old 
age, took orders in the Church. We asked 
him, on one occasion, by what course 
he had been brought to embrace our 
religion, with so many sacrifices. He 
informed us, that he had always been 
a zealous High Churchman, and _ had 
studied and held the opinions of the old 
English divines. He had thus firmly 
upheld the authority of the Church; he 
had believed in the real presence of 
Christ’s body and blood in the Blessed 
Eucharist; he had regretted the destruc- 
tion of ceremony and religious symbols 
in worship; and had fully satisfied himself, 
on the authority of his leaders, that many 
Catholic practices, usually much decried, 
were blameless, and might even tbe 
salutary. His religious principles being 
thus formed upon the doctrines of that 
school, he could not avoid noticing that, 
practically, they were not held by the 
Church in which he had learnt them; he 
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looked around him for some place where 
they might be found, and, to his astonish- 
ment, discovered, that among Catholics 
alone his theory of Christianity existed, 
in a perfect and harmonious scheme. He 
had little or nothing to change; he merely 
transferred his allegiance from a party to 
a Church, and became a Catholic, that he 
might remain a considered Anglican! 


One or two comments may be made upon 
this enlightening passage. It is clear that it 
represented Sir Harry Trelawny’s latest 
reflections at a time when he was in contact 
in Rome with the future Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. His High Church- 
manship would seem to have been a 
development reached during his Anglican 
period and after his admission to the Church 
of England as a latitudinarian although it 
is possible that his erstwhile Unitarian 
friends misinterpreted his attitude and that 
his Anglican latitudinarianism was never of 
a pronounced quality. Certainly, during his 
lifetime, there was an obvious desire in this 
quarter to convict Sir Harry of irrespon- 
sibility or inconsistency in the matter of 
credal subscription. But it would seem likely 
that, as the years went by, he developed 
more and more in a Catholic direction. Of 
course, Anglican readers would challenge 
the final construction which both Cardinal 
Wiseman and apparently Sir Harry 
Trelawny himself put upon this develop- 
ment. But the assimilation of Catholic 
belief and practice piecemeal through the 
greater Anglican divines bears a striking 
resemblance to a famous passage in Cardinal 
Newman’s Loss & Gain, whilst the practical 
telationship of the principles of these 
divines to the existing state of the Church 
of England was brought to a new fruition 
in the Oxford Movement and its sequels 
which Sir Harry Trelawny never lived to see. 


I have gathered from subsequent reading 
that Sir Harry Trelawny’s ordination to the 
Roman Catholic priesthood could only take 
place by means of a special dispensation 
owing to his advanced age. I have also 
tathered that he placed an Order of 
Religious upon his family estate but that 
this arrangement was upset at his death 
Owing to disputes in his family concerning 
his will. Can any reader give me informa- 
tion or throw light upon these two points? 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 
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SHELTA 


OUR correspondent, Mr. Art O’Lundy, 
referring at cxcvi. 20 to my note on 
‘Nineteenth-Century London Slang’ (cxcv. 
452—not 21), is of course quite correct in 
saying that the Irish word feoil (meat) is 
pronounced approximately as fyawl (i.e., 
palatal f+long close o+palatal J). I pur- 
posely omitted reference to this at the time 
because it had no bearing on the subject 
then under discussion, namely, that English 
cant borrowed the term fe (meat) from 
Shelta. 


Since, however, the question whether 
Shelta fe in turn owed its origin to Irish 
feoil has now been raised, it may be of 
interest to consider that point also. Mr. 
O’Lundy doubts the derivation because, 
as he very rightly observes, ‘the sound is 
not similar,’ but even in the sphere of com- 
parative philology, where real—that is to 
say, natural—languages are in question, this 
would hardly be a valid objection, for 
variation of sound according to the observed 
laws of phonetic change is there a cardinal 
factor. Among the hundreds of examples 
that could be cited in illustration of this it 
suffices to mention such _ well-known 
instances as French eau from Latin aqua; 
German Pferd from Latin paraveredus; and 
Latin cor(dis), English heart and Irish 
croidhe (pronounced cree), all three derived 
ultimately from an I.-E. root *krd-. In 
these derived or cognate words the sound 
is indeed very different from that of the 
originals, but the relationships are beyond 
doubt. 

In the case of Shelta, however, one is 
dealing not with a real or natural language, 
but with an artificial canting jargon, whose 
inventors took pains to ensure that the main 
items of its vocabulary should bear little 
resemblance in sound to the words (mostly 
Irish but occasionally English) upon which 
they were based. The object was, of course, 
to provide Irish tinkers and other brethren 
of the road with a ‘secret language’ that 
should be unintelligible to all but themselves. 
For this purpose it was sufficient to disguise 
the ‘significant’ or ‘operative’ words 
(nouns, verbs and adjectives for the most 
part), leaving unaltered such particles and 
inflexions (the latter mainly English) as were 
used at all. In this respect Shelta differed 
little from other canting tongues, its singu- 
larity residing in the fact that whereas slang 
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and cant in general are more or less natural, 
gradual, and random growths, this peculiar 
argot exhibits every evidence of deliberate 
formation—or rather deformation—accord- 
ing to plan. 

The scheme of disguise followed, indeed, 
a capricious but clearly recognisable pattern, 
the components of which have been skilfully 
disentangled and tabulated by the pains- 
taking labours of such eminent scholars as 
Prof. Kuno Meyer, Dr. John Sampson, 
Dr. R. A. Stewart Macalister and others. 
The principal methods of mutilation 
employed were de-aspiration, de-palatalisa- 
tion and de-nasalisation (sometimes the 
reverse of these processes) of the original 
Irish consonants; arbitrary addition or sub- 
stitution of consonant and vowel sounds; 
reversal of syllables or of entire words (the 
latter corresponding to the process observed 
in Cockney back-slang); apocope, syncope, 
etc., and very often a combination of two 
or more of these devices in the same word. 
There was a peculiar fondness for commenc- 
ing Shelta words with g or gr, either in 
substitution for the original consonants or 
as a mere arbitrary prefix; nearly a hundred 
examples of this are on record, such as 
Shelta gruber (work) for Irish obair, Shelta 
graskot for English waistcoat, and so on. 

A simple case of word-reversal is Shelta 
kam (son) from Irish mac. Syllabic reversal 
and de-aspiration of t appear in tdber (road) 
from Irish bdéthar (pronounced approxi- 
mately bd-her or baw-her), while the 
favourite g-prefix and de-aspiration of ¢ are 
illustrated in gater (father) from Irish athair 
(pronounced approximately ah-hir). Fe 
(meat) from Irish feoil is of course merely 
a typical case of apocope, accompanied in 
this instance by de-palatalisation of f. 
Philologists may perhaps shudder at this 
kind of ‘ etymology ’; indeed, Dr. Macalister 
records the late Dr. John Sampson as having 
once plaintively remarked, during his per- 
sonal investigations among speakers of this 
gibberish, that ‘“Shelta is a language no 
gentleman should be asked to collect! ” 

English cant had recourse to Shelta for 
more words than fe. Tdber (mentioned 


above) will doubtless be recognised as one 
of them, as to which see O.E.D. s.v. toby. 
An interesting note will there be found on 
the Shelta device of de-aspiration, some 
examples of which indicate that the written 
rather than the spoken form of Irish words 
was worked upon. It is clear, for instance, 
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that if the sound (bd-her) of Irish bétha 
had been followed, metathesis of the element 
boh would have produced a Shelta *hdber 
instead of the actual tober. Nor are cases 
of de-aspiration the only evidence of this, 
for the formation of fe from feoil also seems 
to show the influence of the original spelling. 

Indeed, there is no reason to suppose that 
the inventors of Shelta were any more 
illiterate than those who manufactured such 
English back-slang terms as flatch from 
‘half,’ which demonstrates that the word 
was first spelt in reverse, the resulting 
‘word’ then being made pronounceable by 
the conventional device of giving h a sound 
based on the name of that letter in place 
of the unmanageable final aspirate. If an 
attempt to reverse the sound of ‘half’ had 
been made, a black-slang *fah (with aspirate 
h and no J) would have resulted. 

In my opinion, the original vocabulary 
of Shelta was constructed from both written 
and spoken Irish, with recourse at a later 
stage to English, but a discussion of this 
point in detail would take us too far afield. 
It would involve, among other things, a 
consideration of the age of Shelta, as to 
which it may be remarked in passing that 
C. G. Leland, more than twenty years after 
the first flush of discovery in 1876, still 
believed the jargon to be a “ Celtic tongue 
that had existed unknown for a thousand 
years: the lost language of the bards”"— 
a supposition obviously very wide of the 
mark. Some light upon its actual age might, 
I think, be thrown by a careful examination 
of the words apparently interchanged 
between Shelta and English cant from the 
time of our first lexicographers in the latter 
field (Awdelay and Harman of the mid- 
sixteenth century), but this may more con- 
veniently be left to form the subject of a 
later note. 

For our present purpose it is sufficient to 
show that the ordinary laws of linguistic 
development and derivation do not apply 
to Shelta at all, and that the system of 
arbitrary mutilation that does duty for those 
laws in the sphere of this cryptic tongue 
accounts quite satisfactorily for the reduc- 
tion of the real word feoil to the cant term 
fe. This being so, while Mr. O’Lundy’s 
friendly interest in the subject is naturally 
welcomed and appreciated, it may be 
remarked that his ingenuity in proposing 
a variety of other Irish words as alternative 
origins is worthy of a cause more lofty than 
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the somewhat 
considering. 


It is indeed clear that Shelta, in fashioning 
any given term, turned quite naturally to 
the Irish (or sometimes English) original 
bearing the precise meaning required. Thus, 
in coining a term for ‘ meat, it would not 
have had recourse to such words as Irish 
fiadh-fheoil or fiadhach (venison), a food 
with which tinkers and beggars would in 
any case have had little acquaintance; still 
less would it have selected words like fiadh 
(deer, wild, etc.), féith (vein, sinew, etc.), 
fi (evil) or fiach (raven) as proposed by 
your correspondent, for their meanings are 
even more remote from the one required. 
In short, it was not as a rule the significa- 
tion of the original word that was distorted 
by the inventors of Shelta, but the sound. 


Presumably it is not suggested that 
English cant fe was manufactured direct 
from standard Irish, as that of course is 
not only highly improbable in itself, but 
would also necessitate the assumption that 
English cant and Shelta both arrived 
independently at the same curious term fe 
for ‘meat,’ a coincidence too extraordinary 
to be credible. Similarly, the odds are 
heavily against any theory that the term 
originated in English cant and that it was 
borrowed thence by Shelta speakers, for 
that would leave the source of the English 
cant term still unexplained and would 
require one to believe that Shelta had failed 
to produce a word of its own for such a 
common idea as ‘meat.’ Actually, fe is 
attested as a Shelta word in no less than 
five vocabularies independently compiled by 
investigators from 1877 onwards, whereas 
no mention of its appearance in English 
cant is found until George Elson’s Last of 
the Climbing Boys (1900). 


Mr. O'Lundy also thought it strange that 
O.E. feoh and O.H.G. fihu (both meaning 
cattle,’ * property,’ etc.), O.Fr. fé (‘fief,’ etc.), 
and Mod. E. fee had been overlooked. This 
observation is a little difficult to follow, for 
if one is asked to believe that one of these 
words was the origin of the English cant 
or Shelta term for ‘ meat,’ it is not apparent 
why the same claim was simultaneously 
made for one or other of the six Irish words 
put forward as candidates. In any case, the 
three old languages mentioned have of 
course been defunct for centuries, and it 





shabby jargon we are 
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is evident that the makers of Shelta and 
English cant (who may have been semi- 
literate but who were certainly not philolo- 
gists) were unlikely even to have heard of 
the ancient words in question, still less to 
have engaged in the learned pursuit of 
dredging among the records of extinct 
tongues for material. Indeed, examination 
of the original Shelta vocabulary shows 
clearly that it is almost entirely based on 
Irish and English words current in our own 
day. (The term ‘original vocabulary’ of 
course excludes the numerous words from 
Romany or from other canting systems 
(English and Irish) with which some Shelta 
speakers were found to be interlarding their 
talk, as these are quite obviously later 
borrowings). 


As to the possible claims of Mod. E. fee 
—either the old word for ‘cattle’ (derived 
from O.E. feoh) which became obsolete in 
the sixteenth century, or its doublet (derived 
through A.Fr. from O.Fr.) in any of its 
current senses—these were not in fact over- 
looked, for in my note at cxciv. 158 the 
very faint supposition that one of these 
might have been the source of the English 
cant term fe was duly examined, only to 
be dismissed later upon discovery of the 
word’s actual Shelta origin. 


It may be added that the speakers of 
Shelta used their word fe precisely as feoil 
is used in Irish: that is to say, they com- 
bined it with their names for the appro- 
priate animals in order to produce com- 
pound nouns for ‘mutton,’ ‘veal,’ etc., 
which is perhaps sufficient in itself—apart 
from the facts mentioned above—to prove 
the connection. 


No doubt it will be appreciated that the 
main point emerging from the foregoing 
condensed survey of the subject is that the 
sound of any Shelta word, so far from being 
a guide to its origin, is definitely misleading 
unless the system of deliberate mutilation 
on which this curious tongue was based is 
fully understood. With this and other 
information available, there is in my opinion 
no doubt whatever that English cant, some 
time before 1900, borrowed the term fe 
from Shelta; also that Irish feoil, and no 
other word, was indeed the ‘meat’ that 
had previously been ‘ butchered to make a 
Shelta fe!’ 


GERALD H. HATCHMAN. 
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BOLINGBROKE IN JOHNSON’S 
“ DICTIONARY ” 


OHNSON’S bitter antipathy to Boling- 
broke (“a scoundrel and a coward ’”’) 

is well known, if it has never been entirely 
explained: after all, they fought together 
on the same side of politics for many years. 


Boswell noted that Johnson made use of 
the Dictionary to pillory Bolingbroke’s 
underling, “ Mallet, alias Malloch.” It was 
fitting, of course, that Mallet should find 
his niche under that particular word— 
Mallet, who fired the blunderbuss that 
Bolingbroke had charged. 


If the subordinate is so treated, one might 
expect that the principal should not escape. 
I do not think that attention has been called 
before to a supremely caustic reference to 
Bolingbroke in the Dictionary (I quote from 
the fourth edition): 


Irony. . . . A mode of speech in which 
the meaning is contrary to the words: 
as, Bolingbroke was a holy man. 


Surely this deserves to take its place along 
with oats and excise. One wonders what 
Bolingbroke did to Johnson to bring it down 


on his head. D. J. GREENE. 


WILLIAM RICHARDSON’S ESSAYS ON 
SHAKESPEARE (1784): A Bibliographical 
Note on the First Edition 


JN Lowndes’s Bibliographical Manual the 

first edition of William Richardson’s 
Essays on Shakespeare is listed as published 
in 1783. An examination of two copies in 
the British Museum, however, reveals that 
the date of the first edition is 1784, and 
the complete bibliographical notice of pub- 
lication reads: 


Essays on Shakespeare’s Dramatic Char- 
acters of Richard III, King Lear, and 
Timon of Athens. To which are added, 
An Essay on the faults of Shakespeare; 
and additional observations on the 
character of Hamlet. London: John 
Murray, 1784. small 8vo. 3 leaves, vi, 
170 pp. 


Lowndes’s 1783 edition is a ghost, and if 
Lowndes examined the volume he may 
have been misled by the date of the dedica- 
tion, which is 5 November 1783. In both 
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British Museum copies a4 (pp. 1-2) is can. 
celled; only the stub remains. 


FRANCESCO Corpasco, 
Long Island University. 


GIBBON CITES JOHNSON 


iw is a commonplace that Gibbon, as Birk. 

beck Hill says, “ scarcely mentions Johp. 
son in his writings.” There is one place in 
Gibbon, however, where he makes consider. 
able use of Johnson. This is in the Critical 
Observations on the Design of the Sixth 
Book of the Aeneid (Miscellaneous Works, 
London, 1814, IV, 479). The piece, pub- 
lished in 1770, is a blistering attack on War- 
burton’s somewhat high-flying interpreta- 
tion of the book. At one point Gibbon 
comments : 


The heroic character of Aeneas has been 
understood and admired by every attentive 
reader. But to discover the LAwaIver in 
Aeneas, and A SYSTEM OF POLITICs in the 
Aeneid, required the CRITICAL TELESCOPE 
of the great W——n. The naked eye of 
common sense cannot reach so far. 


As a footnote to “CriticaL TELESCOPE” 
Gibbon quotes in full the source of the 
phrase, the penultimate paragraph of the 
176th Rambler, with its caustic description 
of critics who 


discover in every passage some secret 
meaning, some remote allusion, some art- 
ful allegory, or some occult imitation, 
which no other reader ever suspected: 
but have no perception of the cogency of 
arguments, the contexture of narration, 
the various colours of diction, or the 
flowery embellishments of fancy. 


The passage might have been written with 
an eye on Warburton. Perhaps Gibbon sus- 
pected that it was. 


Gibbon must have known of Johnson's 
desire to stay on good terms with War- 
burton, who had befriended him when he 
was unknown—if not through common 
friends, through the Preface to Shakespeare 
(1765), where Johnson squirms about pain- 
fully in an attempt to criticize and yet 
propitiate Warburton. It must have amused 
Gibbon considerably, in these circumstances, 
to use Johnson as a stick with which to 
beat Warburton. 


D. J. GREENE. 
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Readers’ Queries 











BRAHMS: GIPSY SONGS.—I am in- 

terested in the Zigeuner Lieder (Gipsy 
songs) by Johannes Brahms and want to 
read about the origin of those songs, where 
Brahms found the poems for his music, and 
how he struggled with his task. May I ask 
where to find and how to get literature on 
these questions? 

P. WOHLFARTH. 


pean PAUL HOPKINS.—Service records 
and genealogical details are wanted of 
Major John Paul Hopkins (56th Foot), 
K.CH. (1836), K.B. (1867, when Governor 
of the Military Knights of Windsor). His 
father was Captain Hopkins, R.N., who 
was killed by a cannon-ball at the Battle of 
the Nile. What was his mother’s name? 
The Hopkins River in Victoria was named 
after him by his friend Sir T. L. Mitchell, 
Surveyor-General of N.S.W., and Austra- 


lian explorer. 
R. W. F. H. 


HOPKINS ARMS INN, Box, Derbyshire. 
—What is its history and the origin of 
its name, and what is the description of the 
arms if used there? 
R. W. F. H. 


ITZJEAMES.—In chapter I of ‘Bar- 
chester Towers’ Trollope writes: ‘A 
poor novelist when he attempts to rival 
Dickens or rise above Fitzjeames, commits 
no fault, though he may be foolish.’ If 
Fitzjeames is identifiable with Yellowplush 
or with Jeames de la Pluche (and I do not 
find that he is) Trollope might be pairing off 
Thackeray with Dickens, but it would be at 
odds with Trollope’s special feeling for 
Thackeray. Can he mean G. P. R. James? 


PF. 


LOMBARDS & BANKING.—When did 
they first introduce the banking busi- 
ness to England? 
H. A. 


MAURICE PALEOLOGUE. — French 
ambassador to Russia. Born 1859. 
When died and where? 


H. A. 
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"THOMAS OF ECCLESTON (1200-1270). 
—English monk. Where is Eccleston? 
D.N.B. and Official Post Offices do not 


assist. H. A. 


‘EJE’S A JOLLY GOOD FELLOW.’—Who 
wrote this song and when? Would like 
biogr. details. H. A. 


PHARAOH'S ISLAND.—What is the 
origin of the name of this island in the 
Thames at Shepperton? C. A. T. 


REENE OF SURBITON.—Mrs. Mar- 
garet Chinnery [née Tresilian], widow 

of William Chinnery of Gilwell House, 
Essex, signed her P.C.C. will, 26 January, 
1837, and it was admitted to probate 
4 December, 1840, the sole executrix being 
Miss Mary Whitaker Greene, “now with 
me” the testatrix adds. Miss Greene is sup- 
posed to have been a member of a family 
resident at Surbiton and later at Virginia 
Water. Details of this family are requested. 


W. H. W. 


‘J OVE AMONG THE RUINS.’—This 

poem by Robert Browning has been 
cited by different authorities as having been 
composed on two distinct dates: one of 
these authorities (DeVane) says that the 
poem “was written on January 3, 1852, 
when Browning was in Paris,” whereas 
another (Berdoe) puts the date of composi- 
tion as “the winter of 1853-54,” and the 
place of composition as Rome. Neither 
gives any original authority for these 
divergent statements. If any of your readers 
can authenticate the real date of com- 
position I should be glad. 


JOHN H. ADAMs. 


EWTON, GIBBON, TROTSKY.— 
Where can the following sayings, by 
these three respectively, be found?— 
1.*‘To keep an exact journal of my 
actions and studies, both to assist my 
memory and to accustom me to set a value 
on my time.’ 
2. ‘If I have seen further than most men 
it is by standing on the shoulders of giants.’ 
3. ‘With the state as sole employer, he 
who obeys not, eats not.’ 


C. R. CoLtier. 
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, ST. SWITHIN.’—Could any reader 

identify the lady who contributed for 
many years to Notes and Queries under the 
pseudonym of St. Swithin? Her name 
appears in the authors index from about 
1871 to 1924. 

ALLAN GOMME. 


PROPOSALS FOR A DUBLIN MINT 

(c. 1700).—Could anyone suggest where 
I could trace the views of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland on the proposal for a 
Mint in Dublin? I am engaged on a Life 
of Newton based on the MS. letters and 
other MSS. In the Newton MSS. in the 
Royal Mint, London, I find the proposal for 
a Dublin Mint with a separate and lighter 
Irish currency was defeated in 1693. A 
second appeal was made in 1689. A third 
approach was made in 1701 and Newton 
on the third occasion, probably after reading 
William Molyneux’s ‘The case of Ireland’s 
being bound by Acts of Parliament in 
England stated,’ 1698 was in favour of 
a compromise. There is a précis in Newton’s 
hand of this book in the MSS. The project 
died. I have searched the Record Office and 
the House of Lords in London and also the 
official records which exist in Dublin but 
cannot trace the letters to the Lord High 
Treasurer from Dublin. I should like to 
have the Irish statement of case. 


G. FINDLAY SHIRRAS. 


ROMAN NUMERALS.—I have a bronze 

mortar round the rim of which is the 
following inscription: “Petrus van den 
ghein me fecit MDCCCCLXII.” Can any- 
one tell me what date this is supposed to 
represent? Is it a mistake, and are similar 
examples known? 

R. E. I. WILLIAMs. 


"ToLstoy’s ENGLISH COLONY.—Very 
early in this century a disciple of Count 
Leo Tolstoy came to England and founded 
a colony in a house near Christchurch, 
Hants. It was here that Tolstoy’s MSS. were 
kept, and the Free Age Press had its print- 
ing plant under Vladimir Tchertkoff, 
associated with Aylmer Maude. 
I desire to know of any reference to the 
history of this colony, either in a book or 
magazine, contemporary or later. 


LEIGH MERCER. 
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NIMBLE NINEPENCE.—What is the 
significance of this expression which 
seems to have been in occasional use as 
late as the end of the last century and 
perhaps still is? Originally it may possibly 
have been given rise to by an Elizabethan 
shilling, issued for use in Ireland, which 
was commonly taken at the value of only 
ninepence in England. But if so then ip 
what way was it peculiar for nimbleness? 
I find more than one instance of it 
occurring as a shop sign either alone or 
in conjunction as used by a wood-turner 
at the “Coffee Mill & Nimble Ninepence” 
in Cornhill (1768). The digit nine was not 
infrequent on signboards as in the grocers’ 
“Nine Sugar Loaves,” and the bakers’ 
“Nine Rolls.” It occurs in other connec. 
tions as the Nine Muses, the Nine Worthies, 
etc., as well as in games —Nine Holes, Nine 
Pins, Nine Men’s Morris, and the expression 
“Up to the Nines.” Is any peculiar or 
mystic significance associated with this 
numeral other than may derive from three 


9 
times three? AMBROSE HEAL. 


UMBLES.—Also called “clappers” or 
“tumbledown stiles.” In a_ recently 
published book, Explorer's England, the 
author, Mr. Martin Underhill, MC.,, 
F.R.G.S., states that he has found only 
three, namely those at Charlecote (Warwick- 
shire), Hungerford (Berkshire), and Linton 
(Cambridgeshire). Are there other examples 
elsewhere? 

There is an interesting local tradition 
regarding that at Charlecote, where it is 
said that William Shakespeare and his com- 
panions, in headlong flight after a poaching 
expedition in Sir Thomas Lucy’s deer-park, 
broke down the fence at this spot. The 
tumbledown stile is supposed to have been 
erected, and maintained ever since, in 
memory of this episode. 

A tumble is, of course, a four-barred 
fence, with an arrangement of weights 
whereby pressure causes the whole to 
collapse; on the passer-by removing his 
weight the stile returns to its original 


position. Witrrep H. HOLDEN. 


LENKHORN. — Information wanted 
regarding the origin of the surname 
Blenkhorn, and the names of any parishes, 
particularly in East Anglia, in which it 
occurred at all frequently in the early part 


of last century. Joun T. BROWN. 
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LEVESON OF WHORNES PLACE IN 
HALLING, KENT (N. & Q. cxcvi. 
63)—N. Long-Brown does not state his 
authority for making Rachel Leveson, who 
married Richard Newport, the daughter of 
the elder Sir John Leveson. There were two 
Sir Johns, one knighted 1589 and his son, 
knighted in 1611 (Shaw’s Knights II. 87 and 
151). The younger Sir John, like his father, 
died in 1615, but before his father, to whom 
administration was granted on 23rd May of 
his son’s estate (Archaeologia Cantiana xx. 
9). According to Hasted (I. 478) Sir John 
the younger had two daughters. 


The Sir John the elder married as his 
first wife Margaret, daughter of Sir Roger 
Manwood, knighted 1578. Sir John Man- 
wood was not knighted until 1618 when both 
Sir John Levesons were dead. 


R. H. D’ELBoux. 


Of course Mr. R. H. D’Elboux is correct 
when he states that Sir John Leveson the 
elder married as his first wife Margaret 
daughter of Sir Roger Manwood. I have 
this down correctly on my own original 
draft. I read the proof in a hurry and 
failed to note that “JOHN” had been 
printed by mistake. 


The very full pedigree I possess could not 
be shown owing to lack of space. Sir John 
Leveson’s elder son (also Sir JOHN Leveson) 
had two daughters living in 1615, Christian 
and Frances. They are named in their 
grandfather’s will as the children of his 
deceased son John and he refers to “ one 
daughter viz. Rachell nowe the wife of 
Richard Newporte of Eaton in the Countie 
of Salop Knight.” He also names his sons 
Richard and Francis and his brother 
WILLIAM (Shakespeare’sfriend). FRANCIS 
died in 1623 and mentions his sister ““ NEW- 
PORT” in his will. His brother Richard 
was his executor. 


Sir John Leveson’s second wife Christian, 
who was the mother of Rachel [NEWPORT] 
died in 1627 and in her will mentions “ my 
welbeloved daughter the Lady Newport.” 
She also names her son Richard and Chris- 
tian and Frances his nieces who were her 
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grandchildren. The widow of her son Sir 
John Leveson (the younger) the mother of 
Christian and Frances is mentioned as well. 


All the wills are in Somerset House. 
N. LoNnGc-BROWN. 


(CIRKET (cxcvi. 105).—There is an isolated 

use of the name “ Circuit ” in Reading. 
The copy of A List of the Subscribers for 
Mending the Road from Reading to Caver- 
sham, by John Watts (Reading 1724), held 
in the Bodleian Library had manuscript 
notes written on it, at some time before 1728, 
by John Loveday of Magdalen College. 
Against the entry “Anthony Blagrave of 
South-Cote*” is written “ *Commonly 
called Circuit... .” The only relic of this 
use of the name is that a road which runs 
from the Bath Road to Southcote Farm, 
which is on the site of the old Southcote 
Manor and lies to the south-west of Reading, 
is still named “ Circuit Lane.” 


K. G. BuRTON. 


ON-JURING BISHOPS (cxcv. 412).— 
Nelson’s Burying Ground: Robert 
Nelson (see D.N.B.) was the first person to 
be buried at a new cemetery in Lamb's 
Conduit Fields, the Cemetery of St. George, 
now a recreation ground. © A. Toase. 


AMES INSCRIBED ON WINDOW 
GLASS (cxcv. 304, 371, 393, 438, 482, 
525; excvi. 42).—Another instance of 
poetry: John Donne is the author of a poem 
of sixty-six lines, A Valediction: On My 
Name, In The Window, beginning: 
My name engrav’d herein, 
Doth contribute my firmness to the glasse, 
Which, ever since that charme, hath beene 
As hard, as that which grav’d it, was; 
Thine eye will give it price enough, to mock 
The diamonds of either rock. 


O. F. BABLER. 


CURTSEYING (cxcv. 524).—The charm- 

ing custom of curtseying by children 
to adults has not, I think, been observed 
for many years, even in remote villages. 
My wife and I were frequently greeted in 
this manner by the village children of Datch- 
worth, Hertfordshire, between the years 
1910 and 1914. In modern times the greet- 
ing (if any) is usually “ hullo,” which does 
not give the same pleasure to the persons 


greeted. W. Marston Acres. 
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HERBERT PAUL (cxcvi. 106).—The essay 

Art and Eccentricity appeared in 
Nineteenth Century February 1902 pp. 252- 
262, and also in Eclectic Magazine vol. 138 
p. 574 and Littell’s Living Age vol. 232 p. 


590. C. A. TOASE. 


QHORT STORY WANTED (clxv. 319).— 

The theme of this story is old and 
international, and I remember having read 
at least twenty different versions of it. At 
the moment I am able to quote only two 
of them; Der geschwarzte Topf (in Dr. 
Johann Endt, Sagen und Schwdnke aus 
dem Erzgebirge, Reichenberg, 1925, p. 66), 
and a tale of Nasreddin-Khoja, who detects 
the culprit with the aid of a blackened goat, 
in the anonymous Yugoslav collection of 
his stories, published at Mostar, 1928 


(Nr. 40). O. F. BABLER. 


GOURCES WANTED (cxcvi. 40).—The 
lines beginning “‘ Which when the Capt- 
ing, etc.,” seem to be a misquotation (or 
from another version) of ‘ Billee Taylor,’ 
which my father uses to quote as a popular 
ballad of his youth. I remember only the 
first and last couplets. The story opens, 
Billee Taylor was a smart young feller, full of 
mirth and full of glee, 


And his love he did diskiver unto a lady fair 
and free. 


He was pressed for the navy and taken 
on board ‘ the gallant Thunderbomb,’ where- 
upon the lady donned male attire and joined 
the same ship as a volunteer. Eventually all 
ends well, though I quite forget how, and 
then come the lines which I think your 
correspondent has in mind: 

When the Captain came to hear on’t he very 

much applauded what she’d done, 

And he made her first lieutenant of the gallant 

Thunderbomb. 
GorDON CROSSE. 


(cxcvi. 106).—Too little and too late: 
“The former allies have blundered in the 
past by offering Germany too little, and 
offering even that too late, until finally Nazi 
Germany has become a menace to all man- 
kind.” Allan Nevins, Current History, May 
1935. “It is always too late, or too little, or 
both, and that is the road to disaster.” 
David Lloyd George. House of Commons, 
speech the day after Finland fell, March, 


1940. C. A. TOASE. 


WIFE-SELLING IN 19TH CENTURY 

(cxevi. 82).—This practice appears to 
have persisted well into the 1850's. There 
were two instances at Knighton, Rads., in 
1851 and 1854 respectively, the town crier 
announcing the sales beforehand. The 
Hereford Times of 6 May, 1854, in report. 
ing the latter sale, commented that “all 
parties concerned in these outrages on public 
decency ought to know that the sale of g 
wife is a misdemeanour.” We might to-day 
put it more strongly, but such a convenient 
and cheap form of “divorce” was long 
a-dying. In 1837 a man got two months 
hard labour at the West Riding Sessions for 
selling his wife, and the sentence caused 
widespread surprise and _ consternation, 
William Andrews wrote in Bygone England 
that it was generally believed that a husband 
might lawfully sell his wife, provided he 
conducted the transaction in some public 
place, and delivered her to the purchaser 
with a halter about her neck. And thus, as 
a rule, the “ victims” (by no means always 
unwilling) were led to the sale. The “ knock- 
down” figure was usually small, from as 
low as 4d. to say 5s., but occasionally it 
reached 5 guineas, or even more. A Stow- 
market man who got 5 guineas in 1787, after 
giving 1 guinea to his “ dear departed,” spent 
a further sum on having the church bells 
rung. On the other hand, a man who was 
selling his wife at Smithfield Market in 1797, 
finding the bidding unfinished at £4, de 
cided his wife was worth more than he 
supposed and took her home again. A late 
year for a sale was 1857, when a man sold 
his wife at Worcester for 1s. and a quart of 
ale, and, according to the Hereford Journal 
of 29 July, man and wife agreed (in writing) 
“to part wholy and solely for life, and not 
trouble one another for life.” 


W. H. Howse. 


There are instances of much later date than 
1815. William Andrews in his book When 
William IV was King (1896) gives details of 
some of eleven cases he found. The only one 
in London was at The New Islington Cattle 
Market, Smithfield, in 1836, when the price 
given was 26s. The last I have been able 
to trace was at Horton (Yorks.), when the 
price was 5s. 6d. This was reported in the 
Evening Standard for November 8th, 1849. 


Wo. KENT. 
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FROM PURITANISM TO THE AGE OF 
REASON, by G. R. Cragg, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1950. 
12s. 6d.) 


THs is an interesting and instructive book, 

based upon an essay that won the 
Archbishop Cranmer Prize at Cambridge in 
1944, and dealing with a subject that has 
attracted but little attention of late years. 
Reviewing judiciously the literature of the 
period, the author analyses the change in 
climate of English religious opinion which 
took place between 1660 and 1700. In the 
first half of the seventeenth century men 
still believed (despite Copernicus) in the old 
cosmology, still accepted (despite Bacon) the 
deductive method of Scholasticism, making 
constant appeal to authority and particularly 
to that of the Bible. The seeds of change 
had indeed been sown, but the fierce 
theological contentions tended to keep alive 
the old habits of thought. Then came the 
restoration of Charles II, bringing with it 
the eclipse of Calvinism: but it was soon 
apparent that much more than Calvinism 
was in eclipse. The sound learning and 
peaceable temper of the Cambridge 
Platonists was unfavourable to every kind 
of theological dogmatism; the rise of 
physical science, culminating in the astonish- 
ing achievements of Newton, made man 
more confident of his own power to enter 
into the secrets of the universe; while the 
philosophy of Locke gave a new status to 
the reason, as an independent arbiter before 
which even the truths of revelation must 
come up for judgment. Political events, too, 
played their part. The divine right of kings 
tottered to its fall, when it threatened to 
involve the realm in subjection to the papal 
see, while the Revolution of 1689 forced 
upon the nation a large measure of religious 
toleration. 

Thus there emerged with surprising 
rapidity the Anglicanism of the eighteenth 
century, sober, tolerant, confident in its own 
position, but hostile to enthusiasm, sus- 
piticus of mystery, pursuing its even way 
under the guidance of reason and the Bible. 
Dr. Cragg is not blind to its defects: it never 
seeks to scale the heights; it is too sensible, 
too urbane, too complacent. But with all 
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that, it taught us certain things very 
necessary to be learnt, and brought us a long 
step toward the standpoint of the modern 
age. 


THE NORWICH SCHOOL OF GLASS- 
PAINTING IN THE FIFTEENTH CEN- 
TURY, by Christopher Woodforde. 
(Oxford University Press, 1950. 42s. net.) 


Y the publication of this book as a 

_ companion to his earlier work on the 
stained glass of Somerset, Dr. Woodforde 
has put all students of this fascinating 
subject yet deeper in his debt. He tells us 
that in the Middle Ages Norfolk was out of 
the main stream of English history and it 
inherited, maintained and handed on a spirit 
of sturdy independence; this isolation was 
largely responsible for the individuality of 
the school of stained glass artists with whose 
work he deals. Much of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth century glass in Norfolk was 
destroyed when the churches were enlarged 
or given bigger windows in the fifteenth 
century, and the detailed descriptions of the 
surviving glass at St. Peter Mancroft, Nor- 
wich, provide us with an over-all picture of 
the various styles which we may expect to 
find elsewhere in the county. The consider- 
able remains at East Harling are next 
described and, what is more important, the 
types of figures found in windows are com- 
pared with those on alabasters, roof and 
screen paintings in other churches in 
Norfolk. At North Tuddenham, a somewhat 
isolated village midway between Norwich 
and East Dereham, is a quantity of medieval 
glass which, in the main, was not painted for 
the building; most of it was rescued from 
a builder’s yard in exchange for half a 
guinea. The life of St. Margaret as shown 
in two of these fine panels is compared with 
Blomefield’s account of a similar window at 
Heydon, while another panel is devoted to 
the life of St. George. One of the tracery 
lights represents the Sacrament of Penance, 
from a set of the Seven Sacraments which 
are frequently carved on East Anglian fonts; 
other fragments of glass belonging to this 
important collection are in the neighbouring 
church of Welborne. At Ringland there was 
formerly much glass that has since dis- 
appeared and Dr. Woodforde gives for this, 
as well as for other places, valuable—even if 
widely differing—notes made by antiquaries 
who visited them. Most of the Ringland 
glass is in five clerestory windows and some 
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of it was presented to the church by 
religious guilds in the village; particulars of 
similar gifts to churches in Norfolk and the 
adjoining counties are on pp. 72-4. 

The glass at Long Melford, that magnifi- 
cent Suffolk church, must have offered many 
problems to Dr. Woodforde, but he has 
surmounted them in a truly admirable 
manner. The history of this glass may be 
divided into no less than eight distinct 
phases, either of destruction or rearrange- 
ment, and there are four important sources 
from whence information about them, 
between 1594 and 1826, may be obtained. 
Dr. Woodforde has compared them all and 
related the figures in the windows to the 
history of Long Melford wherever possible, 
but with a description occupying no less 
than 54 pages, a series of outline drawings 
of the windows with the position of the 
subjects indicated by numerals would have 
made the text a good deal easier to follow. 

The angels in fifteenth-century glass are a 
study in themselves and here again, the 
relationship between glass, screens, roofs, 
tombs and wall-paintings is carefully con- 
sidered. The Nine Orders of Angels, says 
the author, must have been frequently 
represented in the windows of Norfolk 
churches, but he also deals with angels who 
carry scrolls, musical instruments or other 
objects, or stand on wheels; good series are 
to be seen at Harpley and Narborough. 

Domestic glass of this school also claims 
our attention and considerable space is 
devoted to roundels showing the ‘ Labours 
of the Months.’ The most complete set is at 
Brandiston Hall, Norfolk, where eight 
remain which are alleged to have come from 
Marsham church. Dr. Woodforde also 
comments on these scenes painted on 
quarries and refers particularly to two in a 
private collection which show what is per- 
haps the earliest use of enamel by English 
glass-painters. Brief details are also given 
of examples elsewhere in England. 

The long chapter on the characteristics of 
the Norwich glass-painters of this period is 
the result of long and devoted study to 
detail; it should enable any one examining 
ancient glass to be able to identify Norwich 
work without doubt and it shows, too, the 
continuity of design. Lists of subjects such 
as Annunciation scenes, Evangelists, Virgin 
Saints, and so forth, are provided for easy 
reference, and it is a little surprising to find 
that the figure of St. Dorothy, so popular a 
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subject on Norfolk screens, does not survive 
in ancient glass. It may interest Dr. Wood- 
forde to know that this saint was included 
in the tracery lights of a modern window 
which it was the present writer’s privilege to 
design for a Norfolk church. 

The ‘blasphemy’ window formerly at 
Heydon is compared from descriptions by 
Blomefield and Martin with wall-paintings 
of the same subject at Broughton, Bucks, 
Corby, Lincs., and formerly at Walsham-le- 
Willows, Suffolk. The extension of inscrip- 
tions of which only fragments remain is 
further proof of the author's industry, 
patience and knowledge, and from this 
study he is able to deduce ‘that in the last 
years before the Reformation there was a 
growing practice of substituting moral and 
proverbial inscriptions . . . for the earlier 
figures or scenes from the lives of the 
saints.’ 

Like all lovers of ancient glass, Dr. Wood- 
forde deplores the wanton destruction which 
must be laid at the doors of legalized 
fanaticism and ignorant neglect. Dowsing’s 
visits make us shudder, but not more so than 
the removal of ancient fragments to make 
room for the product of a nineteenth (or 
even twentieth) century purveyor of memo- 
rial windows. But we must not be too 
drastic in our condemnation; there is some 
very fine stained glass being produced 
to-day, but it is extremely doubtful if any 
of it will evoke the admiration of genera- 
tions to come in the same way as does 
glorious craftsmanship of five centuries ago. 

Dr. Woodforde’s book is indeed an 
important one from many points of view. It 
is much more than a mere catalogue and 
should be read by all who are interested in 
medieval antiquities. The production of the 
book itself is of a high standard—print, 
binding and, above all, the clarity of the 
numerous illustrations, make it a volume of 
which both author and publisher may be 
justly proud. 


CORRIGENDA 
excv. 583, s.v. Morice (Sir Nicholas) for 
brother read cousin. 
cxcvi. 60, col. 2, 1. 7. For Comberbach. 
Prothonotary read Comberbatch, Protho- 
notary. ie 
88, col. 1, ll. 11, 12. For University of 
Reading read University of Nottingham. 
1. 13. Insert Bowes and Bowes, Catt 
bridge; 25s. net. 
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